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BRITISH INDUSTRY AND THE 
AMERICAN EMBARGO 

SUMMARY 

The Embargo a weapon of offense, 88. — Times favored the trial, 89. 
— Hardships inflicted on British labor, 91. — An incentive to smuggling, 
94. — Stagnation gives way to revival in other trade routes, 95. — Cot- 
ton a test of the Embargo, 97. — Linen, 101. — Effect of Embargo on 
British food supply, 102; and consequent ban upon distilleries, 103. — 
Tables of imports and exports, with comments, 106. — Foreign exchange, 
1 10. — Estimates of loss, 111 . — Conclusion and general observations, 1 12. 

When in December, 1807, Congress voted the em- 
bargo, recalled our ships and forbade them to leave 
port, it forged a two-edged weapon. Its ostensible pur- 
pose was protective. The Berlin Decree and the Orders 
in Council made neutral sailing precarious. The Milan 
Decree, soon to be published, made it well-nigh impos- 
sible. Prudence demanded the recall of our shipping 
before it fell into French or British hands. And as a 
prudential measure, the embargo met with little oppo- 
sition; even in New England, where it was soon to drive 
men to the brink of secession. As a measure of caution, 
however, its limitations were obvious. The losses from 
ships at anchor, docks abandoned, and sailors dis- 
persed, might soon equal the risks of enemy capture. 
In face of economic disaster, the embargo could be jus- 
tified only as a weapon of offense, and this latter object 
came, as time wore on, to be more fully recognized. 

Strangely enough, the efficiency of the embargo as a 
weapon of offense has received little attention. Its po- 
litical and economic reactions on America have been 
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studied, but these concern its defensive aspect. The 
real clue to the success of the embargo as a substitute 
for war lies overseas. How did it affect the nations 
against which it was aimed ? France one may dismiss 
with a word. The British blockade needed no embargo 
to aid its operations against Napoleon. But for Great 
Britain the situation is more complex. True, the em- 
bargo did not secure the concessions which it sought. 
Nevertheless, it exerted a decided pressure upon indus- 
trial life in Great Britain. And the measure of British 
distress is, accordingly, one measure of American politi- 
cal wisdom in 1808. On the other hand, to ascribe all 
the misfortunes of British industry in 1808 to Ameri- 
can causes would be fallacious. The Berlin and Milan 
Decrees were in operation throughout the year, and the 
former of these was already producing an effect 1 before 
the Non-Intercourse law was revived by America, and 
the embargo enacted. 2 

British trade gave signs of disorder as early as Aug- 
ust, 1807. 3 Nor did conditions improve as autumn ad- 
vanced. Writing in October, Lord Auckland, an op- 
ponent of the government's policies, draws a lugubrious 
picture of commerce in decay: " I am told by the best 
Custom house and mercantile authorities that our ex- 
ports are almost totally suspended, and that our imports 
are gradually contracting; that orders for manufactures 
are revoking; and that not only our European trade is 
checked, but that the demand of goods for the United 

1 It may be added that this effect long outlasted the repeal of the embargo. See 
A. AndrGades, History of the Bank of England, p. xviii. 

2 Thomas Tooke, A History of Prices and of the State of Circulation from 1793 
to 1837, vol. i, p. 290, attributes the distresses of the time to the combined effects of 
French and American enactments. 

3 William Smart, Economic Annals of the Nineteenth Century, vol. i, p. 155. See 
also " The Speech of James Stephen, Esq., in the Debate in the House of Commons, 
March 6, 1809, on Mr. Whitbread's Motion, Relative to the Late Overtures of the 
American Government, with Supplementary Remarks on the Recent Orders in Coun- 
cil," pp. 11, 28, 32, 56. 
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States is interrupted. If this account should be in any 
degree accurate, it will soon affect not only the customs, 
but the excise, and will also be followed by much individ- 
ual distress." x Some weeks later, in the same vein, he 
predicts that unless prosperity revives before spring, the 
manufacturing towns will be clamoring for peace. 2 And 
when the Orders in Council were published, he renewed 
his laments. 3 In fact, the more he reflects upon the 
Orders, the more disastrous they appear. Quoting 
French authority, he foresees that the rupture of com- 
merce must automatically create or stimulate manu- 
factures among former customers of Great Britain,* 
while those at home confronted nothing but depres- 
sion, with distress in Yorkshire, 6 and general discontent 
among manufacturers and importers. 8 

Since opposition thrives best on discontent, Lord 
Auckland, as a party man, may have been less melan- 
choly than the picture he paints. Certainly he and his 
associates set themselves cheerfully to the task of glean- 
ing party advantage from complaints of merchants 7 and 
the petitions of malcontents. 8 But discounting exag- 
gerations and the limited perspective of merchants, 
manufacturers, and noblemen of the opposition, it still 

i Hist. MSS. Comm. Fortescue MSS., p. 140, October 16, 1807. Lord Auckland to 
Lord Grenville. 

1 Ibid., p. 143, November 6, 1807. Lord Auckland to Lord Grenville. 

3 Ibid., p. 147, November 17, 1807. " My private belief is that, so far as our manu- 
facturers are interested, the whole of this measure will operate to diminish still further 
the diminished export; and that, so far as our West Indian embarrassments are con- 
cerned, they must be aggravated by a system which tends to lessen the consumption 
and to increase the accumulation of foreign sugars." 

* Hist. MSS. Comm. Fortescue MSS., p. 153, November 28, 1807. " The Moniteur 
of the 25th September, 1806, says, ' La prohibition des marchandises etrangeres de 
cotes que vient d' ordonner le Gouvernement ne contribuera pas peu a nous faire 
obtenir le resultat si desirable de f abriquer nous memes la totality des articles dont nous 
avons besoin." Also ibid., p. 279, February 15, 1809. 

' Hist. MSS. Comm. Fortescue MSS., p. 155, December 5, 1807. 
' Ibid., p. 158, December 9, 1807. 
' Ibid., p. 181, March 1-6, 1808. 

• Ibid., p. 182, March 14, 1808. 
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appears that the industrial situation at the close of 
1807 offered a fair trial to the embargo. And debates in 
Parliament, articles in the reviews, and private corre- 
spondence alike testify to the reality of its pressure. 

All these sources indicate that centers of manufac- 
tures and commerce were first to feel the embargo. 1 
The critical period came with the turning of the year. 
Protests arose from Manchester, Liverpool, and Lon- 
don. 2 And in the March debates, Parliament was re- 
minded of the cries of distress on all sides, and regaled 
with a vision of Liverpool once more a village, its glory 
departed. 3 No time was lost in conveying to America 
reports of unparalleled distress in the manufacturing 
districts. 4 America was told that many laborers at one 
time accustomed to a guinea a week were now reduced 
to sweeping the streets or begging their bread. 5 These 
accounts were probably exaggerated to meet the taste 
of their hearers, since wages — at least, nominal wages 
— had been rising for the past six years, 6 and for arti- 
sans, at any rate, approached their maximum in 1808. 7 
But discounting partisan exaggeration and propaganda, 
the condition of British labor in the face of a present 
shortage of the harvest, and a prospective shortage of 
the raw materials for industry, was far from enviable. 
Its protests, nevertheless, went unheeded. When the 
shipping and commercial classes even welcomed the 
withdrawal of the last great neutral from competition, 
the miseries of a disfranchised and inarticulate proleta- 
riat could not be expected to sway the policy of the 

1 Hansard's Parliamentary Debates, 1st Ser., vol. x, March 8, 1808. 

2 Journals of the House of Commons, vol. 63, p. 400 (b) and 417 (a). 

3 Ibid., p. 957. 

* Frankfort, Ky., Palladium, June 23, 1808, quoting the Richmond Enquirer. 
London News of March 20. 

6 Ibid., London, March 23. 

' William Smart, Economic Annals of the Nineteenth Century, vol. i, p. 182. 

7 Thomas Tooke, A History of Prices and of the State of Circulation from 1793 to 
1837, vol. i, p. 288. 
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cabinet. Giant petitions from the manufacturing cen- 
ters against enforcing the Orders in Council 1 accord- 
ingly served no real purpose other than to bolster 
American morale. New Yorkers learned in July of 
riots in old Yorkshire in which 10,000 weavers cursed 
the price of bread and demanded higher wages, refusing 
to disperse until several hundred of their number lay 
dead in the streets. 2 Sixty thousand looms were said to 
be idle. Tho later reports pointed to some improve- 
ment and some pay increases, discontent was slow to 
subside, 3 and ceased to be a factor only when political 
developments in Spain brought new energy and hope 
to the entire industrial life of the nation. 4 

The intensity of suffering in the crowded centers 
throughout the winter of 1807 and 1808 finds testi- 
mony more convincing than such rumors and hasty 
observations as made their way to America, in the 
statistics of the poor rate. This in Manchester rose in 
the embargo year from an average of £4,000 to no less 
than £49,000. 5 And the government gave official recog- 
nition to the state of the country by a pledge to distin- 
guish the victims of want from mere trouble brewers 
" in any measures which the excesses of the misguided 
may compel us to take." 6 It is unnecessary to claim 
for the embargo the sole sponsorship for all this wretch- 
edness, in order to maintain that it was a factor with 
which the British system had distinctly to reckon. 

1 Frankfort, Ky., Palladium, May 19, 1808. " Extract from a letter of an American 
gentleman in London to the Editors of the Boston Chronicle, dated March 12, 1808." 

2 Ibid., August 25, 1808. " Latest from England. From the New York Gazette, 
July 29." 

3 Frankfort, Ky., Palladium, September 1, 1808, quoting England, June 9. 

* William Smart, Economic Annals of the Nineteenth Century, says, " It is signifi- 
cant of the new hope that the petitions for peace from the manufacturing towns, where 
there was considerable distress, at once came to an end. After May [1808] England 
had again a large seaboard open to her commerce." 

5 Hansard's Parliamentary Debates, 1st Ser., vol. xii, p. 1170. 

• " Speeches of the Rt. Hon. George Canning," vol. ii, pp. 360, 361, June 24, 1808. 
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The growth of misery and discontent was hastened by 
industrial concentration and the failure to diversify in- 
dustry. This was as apparent in the colonies as in the 
mother country. Specialization in industry accounted 
for the economic sensitiveness of Lancashire. 1 Speciali- 
zation in agriculture was responsible for a similar sensi- 
tiveness in the West Indies. Both British and French, 
these islands were surrendered to the growth of sugar. 
The entire economic life of the colonies centered in a 
maximum production of one staple, and starvation im- 
pended whenever food imports were threatened. The 
embargo menaced chiefly the French West Indies 
because British sea power cut off normal communica- 
tion from France. And it was believed that they must 
surrender to Great Britain, or starve. 2 But the prospect 
of having more islands to feed was a doubtful blessing. 
The requirements of feeding her own impelled Britain 
to a royal proclamation 3 exempting from interruption 
neutral carriers of lumber and provisions bound for 
the colonies in the West Indies or South America, even 
where the absence of clearance papers indicated a 
defiance of the embargo. 

This official bid to American lawlessness was followed 
by an act of Parliament opening the door to that free 
trade between America and the West Indies which was 
not to come in its fullness until Van Buren's time. For 
the present, the route was to be circuitous. A free im- 
portation of rice, grain, and flour was invited direct 
" from any Foreign Colonies on the Continent of 
America," 4 Florida, of course, was meant. But the 

1 Hist. MSS. Comm. Fortescue MSS., p. 252, December 28, 1808. Lord Auckland 
to Lord Grenville. 

! Bell's Weekly Messenger, quoted in the Frankfort, Ky., Palladium, April 29, 
1808. 

1 Dated Windsor, April 11, 1808. See Am. State Papers, " For. Rel." vol. iii, 
p. 281. 

* Journals of the House of Commons, vol. 63, p. 466 (b), June 17, 1808. See 
p. 464 for royal assent, June 23, 1808. 
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United States were privileged to send goods " into the 
British Provinces in North America " for reexport to 
the islands. 

Such allurements did double service. They opened 
ports to needed goods, and rallied American renegades 
to a violation of their country's laws. Among these, 
Aaron Burr appears in a character r61e. The peregrina- 
tions of Burr had brought him in 1808 to Nova Scotia,, 
and his name was associated with an especially allur- 
ing bait for New Englanders chafing under commercial 
fetters. The items listed by official proclamation as wel- 
come in the ports of Nova Scotia are at any rate worthy 
of Burr's capacity as a tempter — " staves, plank and 
square timber, boards and scantling, bread, biscuit, 
flour, peas, beans, wheat, barley, oats, Indian corn, 
grain, seeds, and meal of all kinds; also tobacco, pitch, 
tar, turpentine, salted beef and pork, bacon, hog's lard, 
butter, onions, fruit, etc., from the United States of 
America and from the Azores, or western islands." x 

Commercial inducements like those offered in the 
West Indies and Nova Scotia proceeded of course from 
no friendly motive. But with the data at hand, it is not 
easy to determine which of two arguments prevailed, 
the pinch of necessity, or a will to undermine American 
solidarity. Doubtless it was both. The needs of the 
West Indies were real. And New England restiveness 
was well known. Whatever the object, the opportunity 
of British colonial trade was a distinct concession to 
the embargo. 

The necessity of such a concession was less apparent in 
the summer than in the early spring of 1808, because 
events which no one could foresee when the embargo was 
laid had shaped themselves toward its defeat. These 
centered about the Spanish struggle for liberty. Great 

1 Frankfort, Ky., Palladium, August 4, 1808, quoting from the Aurora. 
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Britain, as the champion of Spanish freedom, was the 
heir to Spanish commerce. 1 And the possibilities of an 
El Dorado combined with existing high prices, due to a 
threatened curtailment of needed supplies, 2 to create a 
furor of speculation. Credit was greatly expanded. 3 
And a huge exportation of goods created the appear- 
ance of an economic revival not warranted by the char- 
acter of the trade, which was highly speculative. Brazil 
participated in this commercial boom, and a traveler 
in Rio Janeiro recorded at the time " that more Man- 
chester goods were sent out in the course of a few weeks 
than had been consumed in the twenty years preceding; 
and the quantity of English goods of all sorts poured 
into the city was so very great that warehouses could 
not be provided sufficient to contain them; and that 
the most valuable merchandise was actually exposed for 
weeks on the beach to the weather, and to every sort of 
depredation. Elegant services of cut glass and china 
were offered to persons whose most splendid drinking 
vessels consisted of a horn, or the shell of a cocoanut; 
tools were sent out, having a hammer on the one side 
and a hatchet on the other, as if the inhabitants had had 
nothing more to do than to break the first stone that 
they met with, and then cut the gold and diamonds 
from it; and some speculators actually went so far as to 
send out skates to Rio Janeiro." 4 

This sudden activity in new markets communicated 
itself to the more stabilized routes of commerce. The 
Baltic, Heligoland, and Malta enjoyed a vast increase in 
trade, an extension which, according to Tooke, " was 

1 A. Andreades, History of the Bank of England, p. 219. 

2 Thomas Tooke, A History of Prices and the State of Circulation from 1793 to 
1837, vol. i, p. 292. 

8 A. Andreades, History of the Bank of England, p. 219. 

* Thomas Tooke, A History of Prices and the State of Circulation from 1793 to 
1837, vol. i, p. 276. Quoting M'Culloch, Principles of Political Economy, 2d ed., p. 
329. 
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probably greater and more sudden within the two years, 
viz., 1808 and 1809, . . . than had ever before been 
witnessed, within a similar period." l 

Home industry also felt the ferment, and new enter- 
prises were launched in excess of actual requirements. 
The public was invited to subscribe for shares in numer- 
ous breweries, distilleries, " fire offices," bridges, and 
canals. 2 In sum, there was, in the sober language of 
Thomas Tooke, " a great briskness in the general cir- 
culation; a rapidity in the interchange between goods 
and money or credit, which is an invariable attendant 
on speculative periods." 3 

That the embargo contributed to this era of specu- 
lation cannot be doubted. It shared with Napoleon's 
decrees direct responsibility for a reign of high prices, 4 
in view of the fears which Britons entertained that im- 
ports could not be relied upon to replace their deficient 
grain harvest, and to meet the requirements of manu- 
factures. It furnished, at the same time, an added in- 
centive to utilize the new Spanish opportunities as an 
offset for lost markets, and even aided the process by 
withdrawing from all competition. In this way, the 
embargo created its own Frankenstein. Its supposed 
victims balanced their gains with their losses, and dis- 
covered at least an imaginary credit. The table of 
British exports for 1808 shows a loss of £6,604,774 over 
the 1807 trade to the United States, and a gain of £6,- 
152,448 over the 1807 trade to " America, exclusive of 
the United States." 6 Increased trade with Canada 

1 Thomas Tooke, Thoughts and Details of the High and Low Prices of the Last 
Thirty Years, vol. i, p. 101. 

2 Thomas Tooke, A History of Prices and of the State of Circulation from 1793 to 
1837, vol. i, p. 277. 

3 Thomas Tooke, Thoughts and Details on the High and Low Prices of the Last 
Thirty Years, Pt. I, p. 103. 

* Ibid., Pt. I, pp. 99, 100 

s G. R. Porter, The Progress of the Nation, ed. by F. W. Hirst, 1912, p. 479. 
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with a view to reexport to the United States doubtless 
accounted for a part of this. But the opening of South 
America manifestly absorbed a large share. 

On the whole, however, it would appear that the com- 
mercial gains from the embargo were fictitious. 1 The 
South American trade was not a real substitute for the 
loss of Great Britain's best customer. Yet it came 
at the psychological moment to stiffen resistance to 
Napoleon and Jefferson. A better index of the effective- 
ness of the embargo is afforded by manufactures, espe- 
cially of cotton, the most characteristic development of 
that industrial revolution on which British power was 
founded. Cotton had been singled out for the most 
odious provision of the Orders in Council, the nine pence 
a pound reexport tax, and in cotton, America might 
enjoy her most soul-satisfying retaliation. To achieve 
this, however, she must exercise patience, inasmuch as 
the British trade faced the crisis with a considerable 
surplus. 2 Moreover, in the event of its long continu- 
ance, fresh supplies were anticipated from Turkey, 
by land conveyance through Germany, 3 an interesting 
survival of a mediaeval trade route. Better still, there 
was a genuine shortage in France which would cripple 
a growing industry. 4 And sound British policy would 
discourage any cotton export to fill the gap. 5 The gov- 
ernment even made capital of the well intrenched posi- 
tion of the cotton trade, boasting that there were more 
merchants in favor of than opposed to the Orders in 
Council. 6 The mustard seed of truth in this Utopia was 
the rise in raw cotton which necessarily accompanied 
the cessation of supplies. Dealers and manufacturers 

1 One evidence of this is the increase of bankruptcies. The number rose from 1362 
in 1807 to 1433 in 1808, and declined in 1809 to 1382. Thomas Tooke, Thoughts and 
Details on the High and Low Prices of the Last Thirty Years, Pt. I, p. 219. 

2 Hansard's Parliamentary Debates, 1st Ser., vol. x, p. 1346, April 8, 1808. 

3 Ibid., p. 1347. 5 lD id., p. 1347. 
* Ibid., p. 1349. ! Ibid., p. 1349. 
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who were well stocked would naturally support any 
measure which enhanced prices. 1 Those who now 
clapped loudest would be the first to groan when the 
pinch was real. 

If cotton was the real test of the embargo, its solution 
would depend not upon a few rich speculators, but upon 
the prosperity of the rank and file. Here the govern- 
ment boast did not long remain uncontradicted. Lord 
Grenville, a leader of the opposition forces in Parlia- 
ment, twitted the optimists with their failure to bring 
forward witnesses in support of Liverpool trade and 
Manchester manufactures and the activity of the 
shipping industry. Free trade, he declared, was the 
true solution of the cotton manufacture, of raw ma- 
terial for which British harbors would always insure 
a supply. 2 

For reasons inherent in the entire industrial and 
political conditions of America, the most effective en- 
forcement of the embargo was in the southern states. 
Hence cotton shipments, even discounting a certain 
leakage by the Amelia Island route, were really small.* 
The consequence was a rapid inroad upon the British 
surplus of 1807, with a correspondingly enhanced respect 
for the embargo. 4 By September, the initial supply was 
mostly consumed, and the expectation of Brazilian 
and other sources demonstrated to be an illusion. Not- 
withstanding these adversities, Britons confided in 
American avarice to break the deadlock. " This 
country has always considered the Americans so com- 

1 For a biting satire upon this complacency, see the Edinburgh Review, vol. xiv, 
p. 445, July, 1809. 

2 Hansard's Parliamentary Debates, 1st Ser., vol. x, pp. 1349-1351, April 8, 1808. 

8 Thomas Tooke, Thoughts and Details on the High and Low Prices of the Last 
Thirty Years, Pt. I, p. 105, gives cotton imports into Great Britain as bales: 
1807 — 282,667, 1808 — 168,138, 1809 — 440,382. 

* Frankfort, Ky., Palladium, November 17, 1808, quoting Philadelphia, October 27, 
an " Extract of a letter from an intelligent American gentleman in London to his friend 
in this city, dated September 17." 
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mercial and so avaricious that the people, when two 
crops are on hand, would force their government to per- 
mit the exportation of it on any terms." * But Ameri- 
can docility under losses, a surprise to the British, 
premised, if persisted in, "a fair arrangement by the 
next Spring." 2 

The diminishing cotton supply was reflected in price 
changes of moment, proportioned to supply and demand. 
The accompanying tables are, accordingly, comple- 
mentary: 

Table of Imports op United States Cotton into 
Liverpool, 1806-14 3 

Bags Bags 

1806 100,273 1811 97,626 

1807 143,756 1812 79,528 

1808 25,426 1813 18,640 

1809 130,581 1814 40,448 

1810 199,220 

Average Annual Cotton Quotations for the Same Period 4 

Uplands (chiefly American) Swats (East Indian) 

d. per lb. d. per lb. 

1806 18J 144 

1807 14J 13 

1808 22 19i 

1809 20 18§ 

1810 15J 15 

1811 12J 12 

1812 161 14 

1813 23 17J 

1814 29| 21 

1 Frankfort, Ky., Palladium, November 17, 1808, quoting Philadelphia, October 27, 
an " Extract of a letter from an intelligent American gentleman in London to his friend 
in this city, dated September 17." 

' Ibid. 

' Am. Hist. Review, vol. xxi, No. 2, January, 1916. Article by G. W. Daniels, 
" Cotton Trade under the Embargo," p. 278. Another estimate of cotton imports into 
Liverpool gives higher totals, but leaves a similar conclusion. See Hist. MSS. Comm. 
Fortescue MSS., p. 261, January 6, 1809. Lord Auckland to Lord Grenville, " It 
appears by an account which I received yesterday from Liverpool that the total import 
of cotton wool into Great Britain for 1807, was 282,448; 1808, was 168,138, of which 
from the United States in 1807 was 171,023; 1808, was 37,672." Thomas Tooke, 
Thoughts and Details, etc., Pt. I, p. 105, gives it 168,138 bales, but as a great falling off. 

« Thomas Ellison, The Cotton Trade of Great Britain, p. 245. 
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The importation for 1808 exceeded that of 1813 by- 
only a few thousand bags, and is interesting testimony 
to the comparative efficiency of commercial embargoes 
and naval wars. The price of 22d. quoted in 1808 is a 
50 per cent rise over 1807, and even this is given only as 
an average. It was a clear case, too, of the effect of the 
embargo as distinct from the decrees of Napoleon, for 
British power kept open the sea lanes, and insured the 
arrival of such cotton as came on to the world market. 

Speculation ran wild, and in October cotton touched 
three shillings, and even three shillings two pence a 
pound. 1 Manufacturers disposed to keep open their 
mills were at the mercy of bulls in raw materials and 
bears in finished products, the market for the latter be- 
ing overstocked. 2 And over the whole unhealthy struc- 
ture impended a veritable sword of Damocles, the ever 
present possibility that the embargo might be removed. 
Bad now for the entrepreneurs; worse then for the 
speculators. 

Conditions for the workingmen were equally distract- 
ing: Tho their budgets were less imposing, their prob- 
lem was not less baffling. They were assigned to the 
well known fourth dimension formula: " How can half 
the wages pay twice the prices ? " Despairing of a 
solution, they humbly informed Parliament that they 
" are brought to great distress by the reduction of their 
wages, and that they do not obtain, upon a fair average, 
more than one half the wages for their labour, which 
they were paid in the year 1792, although since that 
period, the charges for food, house-rent, firing, and 
other articles, are nearly doubled, and daily on the in- 
crease." 3 To relieve this sad condition, Parliament 

• " Extract of a letter, dated Liverpool, October 3," given in the Frankfort, Ky., 
Palladium, for January 12, 1809. 

* Ibid. 

« Journals of the House of Commons, vol. 64, p. 95 (a), February 24, 1809. 
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was urged to fix a higher wage rate for cotton weaving. 1 
Tension in the cotton industry diminished with the 
increasing importations during 1809, and business 
approached its norm. 2 

In the linen industry, conditions were more favorable, 
and Ireland, its headquarters, seems to have enjoyed a 
prosperity comparable with that which the Great War 
just terminated has brought her. A contemporary chart 
shows progress even in the year of embargo. 3 

Year Yards exported 

1805 42,988,621 

1806 43,534,971 

1807 39,049,727 

1808 40,901,442 

1809 43,904,382 

It is scarcely a measure, however, of embargo effi- 
ciency. As regards linen, America possessed no such 
complete monopoly of raw material as in the case of 
cotton. The local supply was nevertheless inadequate, 4 
and " a more general cultivation of flax and hemp was 
urged." 6 Holders of linen, like those of cotton, enjoyed 
a sudden rise in values. Indeed, the prosperity in the 
industry was attributed in part to " the scarcity of flax- 
seed arising from the embargo, and in part to the ex- 
portation of German linens having been checked." « 
The course of linen, however, exhibited a further differ- 
ence from that of cotton in that for the latter curtailed 
supplies meant speculative profits but industrial un- 

» Journals of the House of Commons, vol. 64, p. 95 (b), February 27, 1809, gives a 
similar petition from Scotland. 

* Am. Hist. Review, vol. xxi. No. 2, p. 280, January, 1916. Article by G. W. Daniels. 
" Cotton Trade under the Embargo." 

» Quarterly Review, vol. i, p. 427, May, 1809. " An account of the quantity of 
linen cloth exported from Ireland, from the 25th of March, 1776, to the 5th of Janu- 
ary, 1809, inclusive." 

* Ibid., p. 428. " America, Riga, and the Low Countries furnished flax seed." 
5 Quarterly Review, vol. i, p. 427. 

' Edinburgh Review, July, 1809, vol. xiv, pp. 445, 446. The article is a satire on the 
supposed prosperity of Irish linens. 
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rest; while with the former, it was otherwise. The 
profits arose, but not their unpleasant corollary. Does 
not the American monopoly of cotton suggest the ex- 
planation ? Ireland used our flax, but could buy else- 
where; England used our cotton, and could buy little 
elsewhere. 

The British food situation under the embargo is not 
easy to determine. Population estimates vary from 11,- 
769,725 to 17,444,91 1. 1 Privation for the lower esti- 
mate would mean starvation for the higher. The annual 
importation of wheat for the ten-year average, 1801- 
10, was reckoned at 600,946 quarters, 2 of which the 
United States furnished the principal quota. To what 
extent would the deprivation of this inconvenience the 
population ? Very little, if we accept " a very small 
fraction above a peck " s as the annual import per 
capita. And this might be more than offset by increased 
production at home. Land enclosures were progressing 
at a rapid rate, and the area under cultivation increased 
by 7,350,577 acres during the reign of George III. 4 Of 
these, 1,550,010 are credited to the period 1800-09, and 
in the one year 1808 ninety-two bills of enclosure be- 
came law. 6 Altogether one would expect Great Britain 
at this early date to be almost self-sufficing. It is some- 
thing of a surprise, therefore, to meet with earnest and 
repeated solicitations to Parliament to stop the whiskey 
business lest the country be brought to starvation. 

1 See G. R. Porter, The Progress of the Nation, ed. by F. W. Hirst, 1912, pp. 176, 
177. For a third estimate at sixteen and one half millions, see Annals of Congress, 
Tenth Congress, Second Session, p. 877. The lowest estimate best accords with William 
Smart, Economic Annals of the Nineteenth Century, vol. i, p. 138 — who gives 8,870,000 
for the year 1803. 

2 For a larger estimate, see Journals of the House of Commons, vol. 63, p. 386 (a), 
May 31, 1808 — 770,000 quarters. 

3 G. R. Porter, The Progress of the Nation, ed. by F. W. Hirst, 1912, p. 177. 
« Ibid., p. 188. 

5 Thomas Tooke, Thoughts and Details on the High and Low Prices of the Last 
Thirty Years, Pt. Ill, p. 129. 
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There was, nevertheless, sufficient ground to appre- 
hend a food shortage, the more so in view of the diffi- 
culty of covering it by importations 1 from either the 
Continent or America. The crop of 1807 left no surplus 
to tide over the wretched harvest of 1808, which was 
ruined by phenomenal heat followed by wet, stormy 
weather. 2 And if widespread destitution was to be 
avoided, restrictions upon the distilleries were only a 
matter of reasonable caution. 3 

Western Scotland was especially urgent in pointing 
to restrictions upon distilleries as the one sure relief 
from distress. 4 Parliament was reminded that Paisley 
and the neighboring towns of Renfrew depended upon 
outside supplies the greater part of the year. 5 Similar 
petitions from Dumbarton and Kilmarnock alleged that 
grain prices were rising unconsciously from a scarcity of 
oats and barley, " so that unless the consumption by 
Distillation ceases for a limited time, the most alarming 
consequences are to be apprehended." 6 

Temperance was not permitted to cloud the issue, 
because in the joint interest of British distillers and 
West India planters, energy released from grain and 
malt liquors was to be transferred to rum. 7 The chief 
opposition to grain economy came, therefore, not from 
the powerful brewing and distillery barons, but from the 

1 Thomas Tooke, Thoughts and Details of the High and Low Prices of the Last 
Thirty Years, Pt. Ill, p. 181. To cite the case of wheat and flour only, exports in- 
creased from 24,365 quarters in 1807 to 77,567 in 1808, while imports fell from 400,759 
quarters to 81,466. 

2 Ibid., Pt. Ill, p. 68. Also ibid., Pt. I, p. 105. 
8 Ibid., Pt. I, p. 216, and Pt. Ill, p. 177. 

* Thomas Tooke, A History of Prices and of the State of Circulation from 1793 to 
1837, vol. i, p. 267, shows that the 1807 wheat crop was poorer in Scotland than in 
England or Wales. 

6 Journals of the House of Commons, vol. 63, p. 386, May 31, 1808. 
6 Ibid., vol. 63, p. 418 (b), June 10, 1808, from Dumbarton; and ibid., p. 394. 
' Ibid., vol. 63, p. 394 (b), June 1, 1808. See also Thomas Tooke, Thoughts and 
Details, etc, Pt. Ill, p. 68. 
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landed interest. 1 The quarrel lay between town mouse 
and country mouse. And the squires brought forth the 
rather ingenious sophistry that wasteful consumption 
was the surest stimulus to adequate production. They 
trembled for their country when they thought of " the 
dangerous effect which this measure must have in dis- 
couraging the growth of corn; being likewise fully con- 
vinced that the best resource against a future scarcity 
consists in encouraging the distillation of corn." 2 

Wiseacres beheld in the grain restrictions a return to 
the type of government interference which the philos- 
ophy of Adam Smith was supposed to have discredited 
once and for all. They rose to denounce this flagrant 
violation of laissez-faire. Their argument was simple: 
If the price of grain rose so little as not to prevent the 
distiller from using it, there was evidently a very slight 
degree of scarcity. The moment when the interest of 
the country required a stoppage of the corn distillery, 
and the moment when the distillers' own interest would 
have stopped it, must coincide very nearly. 3 They con- 
demned as " vague and gratuitous " the assertion that 
barley was dear, defying any one to know when it was 
really so. " The price has advanced no doubt; but if 
the supply is contracted, ought it not to advance?" 4 
They admitted that the worst consequences of govern- 
ment action would not develop because confidence in the 
power of landowners to repeal the law would encourage 
farmers to their usual planting. 

Permanently to exclude grain from the distilleries 
would breed disaster, because its production would di- 
minish by precisely, or perhaps even more than, the 470,- 

1 Edinburgh Review, vol. xiii, p. 399, January, 1809. 

2 Journals of the House of Commons, vol. 63, p. 407 (a), from petitions submitted 
by Lincolnshire and Essex. 

3 Edinburgh Review, vol. xiii, p. 398, January, 1809. 
* Ibid. 
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000 quarters hitherto consumed in spirits.' And at this 
point in the argument, China came forward as the hor- 
rible example. With naive disingenuousness, Britain's 
prosperity was attributed to her luxuries; China's indi- 
gence to her short allowance. " The project of substi- 
tuting sugar for grain in our distilleries is calculated to 
bring us nearer short allowance — nearer the wretched 
situation of the Chinese than we hitherto have been, by 
a quantity equal to the maintenance of 300,000 or 400,- 
000 persons. . . . Hitherto a bad crop might prove 
inconvenient — henceforth it may be fatal." 2 

While the Edinburgh Review was fulminating against 
this sacrilege to laissez-faire, its more youthful rival 3 
defended a regulation which inflicted no injury upon 
British farmers, yet saved the West India planters from 
ruin. 4 The government itself took the broad view. 
Tho committed to the Orders in Council, it was not 
blind to their consequences in curtailed supplies of food. 
It had the good sense to heed the petitions of consumers, 
and the restrictions advocated finally became law. 

When one reflects that the food shortage of 1808 com- 
pelled a measure which all the submarines in the great 
war just ended did not effect, one feels a new respect 
for an embargo which, in conjunction with Napoleon's 
measures on the Continent, could diminish British corn, 
grain, and meal imports from £920,435 in 1807 to 
£146,119 in 1808, 6 and over the protests of the landed 
gentry, compel distillers to reorganize the " trade." 

1 Edinburgh Review, vol. xiii, p. 399. 

* Ibid., p. 400. 

' Quarterly Review, vol. ii, pp. 14-18, August, 1809. Delay of the article afforded 
the advantage of a better perspective. 

* Edinburgh Review, vol. xii, p. 95, shows that the relief of the West Indies was 
short-lived. 

8 Journals of the House of Commons, vol. 64, Appendix Al, p. 548. This reduc- 
tion would seem due almost entirely to the embargo, Napoleon's Berlin Decree hav- 
ing been enforced during much of 1807. 
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Exports to 
Europe 


Exports to 
Africa 


1806 
1807 
1808 


£11,363,635 
9,002,237 
9,016,033 


£1,163,744 
765,468 
633,125 
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Cotton and foodstuffs were not the only hostages de- 
tained in America for British good behavior. And the 
following tables show beyond peradventure the pinch in 
Britain, and the self-restraint of America. 

As previously indicated, however, this serious loss in 
the export trade to America was largely compensated 
for elsewhere, as the following table shows: 1 

Exports to 
Exports to Exports to America, exclu- 

Asia U.S.A. sive of U.S.A. Total 

£2,937,895 £12,389,488 £10,877,968 £38,732,730 

3,359,226 11,846,513 10,439,423 35,412,867 

3,524,823 5,241,739 16,591,871 35,007,501 

The table of imports, representing a decline of £4,- 
779,424 (real value) in the year of embargo, is impres- 
sive testimony to the determination of the American 
executive. But gains in other directions enabled the 
British customs to close the year with a net loss of im- 
ports, from Europe, Africa, and America, of only £1,- 
668,633. 2 This slight effect upon British total imports, 
amounting to less than 7 per cent all told, really explains 
the failure of the embargo. Couple this with a net loss 
of only £405,276 in exports out of a total trade amount- 
ing to more than £35,000,000, and the stability of Brit- 
ish commerce is evident. It is not easy to see how even 
a total cessation of American exports, an ideal never 
attainable in a fallen and smuggling world, 3 could have 

1 G. E. Porter, The Progress of the Nation, ed. by F. W. Hirst, 1912, p. 479. 

3 Journals of the House of Commons, vol. 64, p. 549, and p. 64, for a more general 
chart of imports from Europe, Africa, and America. The totals for the years 1807, 
1808, and 1809 were £25,089,136, £25,453,149, and £23,784,516 respectively. For an 
interesting chart of timber imports, see G. R. Porter, The Progress of the Nation, ed. 
by F. W. Hirst, 1912, p. 425. 

8 Hist. MSS. Comm. Fortescue MSS. N. Vansittart to lord Auckland, enclosure in 
a letter to Lord Grenville of June 24, p. 207. "He [Irving] afterwards mentioned that 
for some weeks past, trade had begun to be more brisk than it had been ; and that in par- 
ticular very large shipments were making to America by old and established houses. He 
however, believed they cleared out for Nova Scotia, and not for the United States; 
which circumstance confirms what we have seen in the American papers respecting the 
great smuggling in the Bay of Fundy." See also the Life and Correspondence of Rufus 
King, vol. v, p. 144, for the same idea. 
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achieved its object. American products were needed. 
They were essential to the orderly progress and expan- 
sion of British industry. Their absence worked hard- 
ship in various industries, and raised the price of food 
to the toiler. Yet Great Britain somehow " carried on." 
Even the fresh resources of a new continent could not 
assure to America monopoly control against a power 
whose flag sailed every sea. 1 

The embargo was, however, a two-edged sword, and 
if the thrust was slightly weak, the parry proved the 
master. Vast speculations in South America and huge 
smuggling operations in Canada but ill concealed the 
fact that American isolation barred Great Britain from 
her richest export market, and upset the balance of trade 
in a manner disconcerting. Goods, British and Irish, to 
the value of £12,389,488 entered America in 1806. A 
slight falling off was apparent in the following year. 
But in 1808 the exports shrunk to $5,241,739, appalling 
tribute to the embargo as an engine of commercial 
wrath. Nor was the recovery to £7,258,500 in 1809 
wholly satisfying, 2 not least among the embarrassments 
of the period being the dislocation of foreign exchange, 
a condition for which the embargo, if not wholly, was at 
least partially responsible. 

American commerce had long been the mainstay of 
British foreign exchange. Under normal conditions, the 
direct American trade supplied Great Britain with cot- 
ton, lumber, flax, and tobacco. But America was still 

1 Hist. MSS. Comm. Fortescue MSS., p. 223. Lord Auckland to Lord Grenville, 
October 10, 1808. " The East and West India importations have certainly been very 
great; but the warehouses are filled to the brim, and the duties, therefore, are not 
received." 

2 G. R. Porter, The Progress of the Nation, ed. by F. W. Hirst, 1912, p. 479. But 
see Journals of the House of Commons, vol. 64, Appendix A, p. 648, for totals of 1807, 
£12,865,551; 1808, £12,097,942; 1809, £5,302,866; and Hist. MSS. Comm. Fortescue 
MSS., February 15, 1809, p. 279, where loss of exports is given as £6,000,000. 

Imports, 1,551,000. 



£7,551,000. 
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more important as a market, and the balance of trade 
was high in favor of Great Britain. The contrary was 
true on the Continent. It, too, looked to America for 
raw materials and staples, but had never secured the 
American market in turn. The reasons for this are well 
known. Colonial America had been a British trade 
monopoly, and ignorance of the importance of the mar- 
ket, unfamiliarity with American tastes and demands, 
and preoccupation with a political turmoil ever since 
1789, had debarred Continental Europe from any real 
American foothold. The consequences of this for the 
balance of trade and foreign exchange were that Great 
Britain, with a margin of sales to America, drew for pay- 
ment upon American debtors on the Continent, adjust- 
ing the balance by only a slight transfer of gold. To 
disturb this balance would mean the outward move- 
ment of gold. Precisely this happened, and at a time of 
unprecedented financial stress, the operations of the 
exchequer were hampered by a rise in gold from a normal 
of 80s. an ounce in 1807 to 91s. in 1809; 97s. 6d. in 1811 ; 
105s. in 1812; and 110s. U11813. 1 So serious a rise in the 
price of gold exercised of necessity a disturbing influence 
upon wage and commodity prices, and brought home to 
the working man, indirectly it may be admitted, the 
evils of the embargo, and of the abnormal commercial 
relations which succeeded it. 

The export and import tables cited in this article 
were officially printed, and common property. Nor was 
their significance ignored. A modern statistician esti- 
mates that from 1805 to 1807 inclusive, America ab- 
sorbed nearly one third of British exports. 2 A trade of 
such magnitude interested the entire nation, and its 
peril furnished ammunition to the leaders of the opposi- 

i G. R. Porter, The Progress of the Nation, ed. by P. W. Hirst, 1912, p. 499. 
' Ibid., p. 497. 
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tion, eager to " convince his majesty's ministers of the 
ruinous tendency " of the Orders in Council. 1 Individ- 
ual quarters were compared unfavorably with those of 
the year preceding; 2 reduced imports were traced to 
their source in the Orders in Council; 3 and diminishing 
exports, bad tho their showing, were declared to be 
short of the whole truth, since Ireland and Scotland 
were omitted — " giving them, therefore, a proportion- 
ate share, the diminution of our commerce may fairly 
be estimated at £14,000,000." 4 By the opposition, 
at any rate, most evils of the day were attributed to the 
Orders, such responsibility for them as belonged to the 
Decrees being ignored. Nor was it sufficiently consoling 
that America suffered also, 6 tho the vulgar might find 
amusement in figure juggling as to the $48,000,000 sup- 
posed American damage. 6 

With estimates of loss running as high as £14,000,000, 
it is apparent that the pressure of the embargo was seri- 
ous. Indeed, in the view of some, only a series of for- 
tuitous circumstances averted an actual catastrophe. 
" We allude to the opening of Spain and Portugal, and 
our military expeditions in these countries — the strug- 
gle made by Sweden, and the increased communication 
with Brazil and Spanish America — not to mention the 
fact that the year which gives this amount of loss 
comprehends the period when shipments were made on 
both sides, before the operation of the embargo, and 
when hazards were run by neutral adventurers, upon 
the presumption that neither of the regulations would 

i Hansard's Parliamentary Debates, 1st Ser., vol. xi, p. 708, May 30, 1808. See 
also Hist. MSS. Comm. Fortescue MSS., p. 302, April 14, 1809. 

> Ibid., p. 707, May 30, 1808. 

« Ibid., p. 1129, July 1, 1808. 

4 Ibid., 1st. Ser., vol. xi, p. 780, February 17, 1809. See also Edinburgh Review, 
vol. xiv, p. 450, July, 1809. 

« Ibid., p. 708. 

' Annual Register, 1808, pp. 85, 86, quoting from a New York paper. 
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be enforced as they actually were. Had it not been for 
these circumstances, our loss of trade in consequence 
of the Orders would probably have been more than 
double what it actually was; and this boasted cure for 
our commercial embarrassments would, in all proba- 
bility, have reduced our whole foreign trade to a little 
wretched smuggling in Europe and America." * 

Thus British testimony bears witness to the hardships 
imposed by the embargo. The demoralization of the 
cotton industry and the desperate measures to conserve 
the food supply are themselves sufficient proof that the 
embargo menaced the entire economic balance. Yet the 
embargo wholly failed in its political purpose. The 
Orders in Council, against which it was aimed, remained 
in force. How near it came to achieving its end can 
never be known. The precise degree of economic pres- 
sure equal to conquering a proud people defies calcula- 
tion; and the ability of any single nation to impose that 
pressure upon the mistress of the seas might well be 
doubted. Certainly no nation should have anticipated 
results so gigantic within one year, and the embargo 
expired in March, 1809. Tho conditions in England 
warranted a continuation of the experiment, America 
lacked resolution to pursue it further. 

Many factors contributed to this, not least of which 
was the psychological. The embargo was too negative. 
The British blockade of Europe was, in contrast, posi- 
tive. Britain's clutch upon Napoleon was not a mere 
refusal to ship goods to his coast. It was the will and 
the power to prevent others from doing so, either. 
America in the nature of things was unprepared to take 
similar action against Great Britain. Limited to a pas- 
sive role, she played it with tolerable efficiency, but 
gave it too brief a trial. Britain's more active blockade 

1 Edinburgh Review, vol. xiv, p. 450, July, 1809. 
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required five years to produce results. These came at 
length with the general uprising of a starving Europe. 
The " Battle of the Nations " testified to the groaning 
of the poeples under an economic yoke almost as galling 
as Napoleon's open tyranny. 

Moreover, the British blockade of Europe was openly 
belligerent. It enlisted the good will of the nation in a 
fight for existence. For this, no sacrifice would be too 
great. For America, the contrary held true. Self- 
denial is heroic, but undramatic. To ruin oneself might 
starve the enemy, but his injuries were to be imagined; 
one's own were real. America played blindfold, and the 
game lacked spirit. Besides, there were none of the 
prizes of aggressive action, no growing merchant marine 
to warm the dried veins of rich old merchants, no naval 
heroes " of Baltic and of Nile " to stir the pulse of 
youth. 

It is pleasant to turn from the more sordid aspects of 
Orders and embargo to the virtues they called forth. 
On either side, the really noteworthy feature of the em- 
bargo is its spiritual contribution. The dogged resolu- 
tion of England, firm to endure all things, even unto the 
end; the idealism of America, willing to follow Jefferson 
in a grand experiment for securing the honor and dignity 
of his country without the blood cost of war, shine from 
out the mistakes and miseries of the times as two 
Anglo-Saxon traits of enduring greatness. 

Louis Martin Sears. 

Chicago, III. 



